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THE NEW VOLUME—--NEW TERMS, 





HE new volume of the Crrcunar will com- 
mence, as already announced, with the new 
year. 

It will be printed with new type upon a superior 
quality of paper. 

The form and size will remain unchanged, but it 
will contain some more matter than at present, as 
the largest type now used, Small Pica, will be re- 
placed with Long Primer. 

No change is contemplated in its general spirit 
and scope, excepting that we hope to make each 
succeeding volume a more complete exponent than 
its predecessors of the principles and practices of the 
Associated Communities and of general truth. 

The nominal price of the next volume will be 
two dollars instead of one, for the reasons stated in 
No. 86. 

We take this occasion to request all non-paying 
subscribers who would like to receive the CracuLAR 
for another year, to notify us of the fact before Janu- 
ary 1,1871. Otherwise their names will be dropped 
from the list. In making this announcement we 
desire at the same time to assure our readers, that 
the CrrcuLaR will be cheerfully sent free to all who 
choose thus to receive it. But we are anxious that 
it should go only to those who desire it; and as it 
is probable that some have sent for it during the 
year from simple curiosity to see the Community 
paper, or on the recommendation of friends, or for 
other reasons, who do not care to have it sent to 
them any longer, we take this method of saving 
them the trouble of expressing « desire to have it 
discontinued, and ourselves from unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

Such of our paying subscribers as would like to 
receive the next volume will please notify us at 
their convenience before their subscription expires. 
The balance due them at the close of the year will be 
placed to their credit, and considered as so much 
paid toward the new volume. 


Foreign subscribers, except those who reside in 
Canada, will please remember that the postage on 
their papers has to be prepaid at the rate of $1.04 
per year. At least this amount should, therefore, in 
all cases be sent us by foreign subscribers when 
they renew their subscriptions. 

(3 Free subscriptions received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or 


by giving express authority to those who apply for 
them. 





PURE LIFE FREE FROM HABIT. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 





(= great element of distinction between 
the resurrection state and the state that 
exists in this world and in Hades, is, that 
habit, which is such a strong principle here, 
and probably continues its power in Hades, 
never enters the resurrection world. ‘“ Ex- 
cept ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye can not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” That is certainly a return toa state 
that is free from habit, and antecedent to 
habit. The child begins existence without 
habits; but as it grows up, its life gradually 
hardens into fixed ways of doing things, and in- 
to certain specific methods of pleasure. The 
whole process of forming habits, even those 
ordinarily called good, as well as those which 
are bad, is a departure from the freshness of 
original nature; and the resurrection pro- 
poses to replace us in our beginning state of 
freedom and vivacity. 

Paul says: “The first man Adam was 
made a living soul, the last Adam was made a 
quickening spirit.” What is the difference 
between a “living soul” anda “ quickening 
spirit?” Let us try an illustration. Take 
a glass of water from a cold spring, and 
for a moment it is just as good as the wa- 
ter in the spring; but immediately it begins 
to lose its freshness, growing flat and less and 
less palatable, till in process of time it becomes 
entirely odious. This deteriorating process 
commences the moment it is taken from the 
spring and begins a separate existence. It is 
good at the beginning, and yet its state is 
one that must end in staleness. That may 
represent the first Adam—a “living soul.” 
There is life in such a soul, but it is life under 
such conditions and with such certainty of 
termination as in the case of the water we 
have described, which was separated from its 
source. Its infancy is pure, but with a purity 
that can not last. 

Place another glass now in a situation 
where it will be constantly receiving from the 
spring, and that glass of water will be al- 
ways fresh. Though for a single draught you 
would not notice any particular difference be- 
tween the water in the one case and the other, 
(taking the water in the first glass the mo- 
ment it was dipped from the spring,) yet the 
state of the water in the two vessels is very 
different. The water that is constantly re- 
newed from the spring, represents the “ quick- 
ening spirit.” There isin that soul something 
more than mere life that runs itself out into 





habit: it is renewed life, quickening life, like 
the spring that is ever running. 

By an appreciation of the death and res- 
urrection of Christ we can come into this 
state that is free from habit. Then every 
meal we eat will be anew thing to us, as 
though we were just born. It will not base 
itself on past experience, or be a repetition of 
something we have done before and a link in 
the chain of habit that has been binding us 
down to the earth all our days; but every 
pleasure will be like the first union of the child 
with its mother; every day will be a new day 
to us, and we shall have as many lives as we 
have days. Instead of starting with young 
life and soon wearing it out, we may get into 
@ position where we shall have a constant suc- 
cession of lives—a daily new birth. We may 
return ourselves into the hands of our Creator, 
and remain there, and be constantly created 
anew. 

Paul gives us that idea when he says, 
*¢ Though our outward man perish, yet our in- 
ward man is renewed day by day.” There is 
a blessed promise in Isaiah to the same effect : 
—* Even the youths shall faint and be weary, 
and the young men shall utterly fall; but they — 
that wait on the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles ; they shall run, and not be weary ; 
they shall walk, and not faint.” 


BIBLE MAGNETISM. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


HERE is one element in the Bible which 
places it high above every other book. 
This is its magnetic element. The Bible, be- 
yond all question, and by the demonstrations 
of experience, is amagnetic book. There isa 
spiritual influence connected with its teachings 
and story, different from that of every other 
book, which stamps it as the medium and con- 
ductor of a distinct, high and peculiar inspira- 
tion. Other books have a magnetic character 
to some extent; they bear the impress of the 
person’s mind and spirit who wrote them, and 
carry with them the influence of the writer’s 
inspiration. But the magnetism of the Bible 
is peculiar. It is a magnetism which touches 
and influences the heart, and vibrates through 
every chord of man’s life. It is not limited 
in its action to the excitation of intellect and 
phenomena of mind, but centering primarily 
in the souls of those who become its recipients, 
it draws within its influence the whole spiritual 
and physical nature. 
This magnetism pertains to every part of 
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the Bible—to the Old and New Testaments ; 
and it is as fresh and powerful to-day as when 
they were written, centuries ago. Christ said 
to his disciples concerning the Old Testa- 
ment, “* Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life.” Of his own 
teachings he said, ‘“ The words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.” 
Experience verifies his words. The Scrip- 
tures are a source of life to all who study 
them and receive their doctrines. They 
contain aliment that nourishes the soul, and 
develops its resurrection, and without which 
man dies. 

Why is the magnetic character of the Bible 
so peculiar? It is because it is in an important 
sense the wordof God. This is the great fact 
that accounts for its mysterious influence and 
shows why it is a medium of life to those who 
study it. ‘ Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word which proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God ’”’—is the law of life which God 
has established, and which is deeper and truer 
than any thing that the physiological and 
psychological philosophers of this world have 
yet discovered. And in correspondence with 
this law of life, the Bible manifests its power, 
and demonstrates itself as the word of God. No 
soul, hungering for eternal life, who seeks its 
pages in a broken spirit, will fail of receiving 
food. ‘They that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, shall be filled.” 


The magnetism of the Bible is the thing that 
makes it so dear to its student’s heart, and it 
is the power that carries it forward in its 
world-wide. march of conquest. 


Home Communications. 
ANOTHER HEALTH TESTIMONIAL. 

For six years previous to joining the Com- 
munity my health was poor indeed; much of 
the time I was unable to superintend do- 
mestic affairs. My friends thought I was in 
consumption and could not live long. I was 
very much emaciated, and had such a death-like 
countenance that a neighbor remarked that I 
was the only living corpse he had ever seen. 
Physicians recommended a change of climate 
as the last remedy. So our family removed 
from New England to Iowa, where we re- 
mained four That salubrious climate 
somewhat improved my health; but I continued 
feeble, unable to do hard work until I joined the 
Community five and a half yearsago. Since 
that time my health has steadily improved. I 
can now take my place in the kitchen and other 
departments of labor, and am seldom absent 
from business on account of sickness. 

I enjoy work, ai happy, and thankful that I 
have a home in the Community. My children 
are taught that the “fear of the Lord is the: 
beginning of wisdom.” R. M. B. 


GRATITUDE. 

I find in the spirit of gratitude a cure for all 
trouble.. When my heart is thankful, discon- 
tent, discouragement, and evil-thinking can find 
no place there. If tempted to complain. of 





my circumstances, and to think that my privi- 
leges are not so great as those of others, I 
have only to stir up my heart to gratitude, to 
realize that I lack nothing. Thankfulness is 
happiness. HadI untold wealth, the greatest tal- 
ents, and were I placed in the best circumstan- 
ces the universe affords, and yet lacked thankful- 
ness, I should not be happy. 


“The thankful spirit is a lucky spirit;” it 
attracts the favor and blessing of God ; it shuts 
our eyes to evil, and opens them to good; it 
softens and purifies our hearts, and enables us 
to carry out the important and beautiful prin- 
ciple of “ going home.” 

There is health, too, in the spirit of grati- 
tude—health for the body, as well as the soul ; 
but the unthankful spirit is the very core of 
disease. Gratitude brings us into rapport 
with Christ, who is a perfect embodiment of 
this spirit; he maintained a thankful spirit 
under circumstances the most trying that can 
be conceived of; temptation could not reach 
him ; it could not penetrate his armor of grati- 
tude. It has been truly said, that “ gratitude 
puts us in connection with the wires that touch 
the batteries of heaven.” 


I will cultivate thankfulness: it shall be the 
fruit of my lips and my daily offering. 
H. M. H. 


“ HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE.” 


I was much interested in a Home-Talk 
entitled “Sowers and Reapers,” which re- 
cently appeared in the Crrcutar. As I read 
it, my heart grew warm with gratitude toward 
the Christian worthies who have labored in the 
past that we might reap the glorious fruits. 
Our highest appreciation should of course be 
extended toward those who have labored for 
the spiritual progress of men ; but it occurs to 
me that the central thought of the “ Talk” re- 


*|ferred to may be properly applied to all who 


have made improvements of which we are now 
realizing the advantage. Compare the rude 
state of things only a few hundred years ago, 
with the present; what wonders have been 
wrought! Men of untiring perseverance, and 
women of wise hearts and artistic perceptions, 
have furnished not only our rooms and shops 
with convenience, comfort and beauty; but 
also greatly adorned our fields and gardens. 
The railroad and telegraph do not speak louder 
to me than these silent preachers. Who could 
have thought that the leathery, poisonous peach 
of Persia would be changed into the blushing, 
luscious fruit that we enjoy? or that from the 
puckery, astringent wild pear of Eastern Asia 
could have been produced the varieties that or- 
nament our grounds and grace our tables? Then 
from the choky, repulsive crab-apple of Europe 
has come the almost endless variety of bril- 
liant-colored and fine-flavored apples which now 
afford subsistence and delight. Ameng flowers 
miraculous improvements have been made. I 
well remember when the petunia was first in- 
troduced as a small green-house plant. In a 
few years it was found in almost every garden, 
and so hardy that it became a great favorite, and 
received the attention needed to make it the 
large double beauty of the present. The zinnia 
only a few years ago was showing its small, 
leathery, daisy-like face just as it did in the days 





of our grandmothers ; but it has since grown so 
enormously that it almost rivals the dahlia in 
size and splendor. The beautiful trees speak 
for themselves. If such marvels are wrought 
by the manipulations of skillful hands, what 
may we ex “in the good time coming and 
almost here?” c. B. 


FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

“ William, stop that noise, I say !—won’? you 
stop? Stop,I tell you, or P’llslap your mouth.” 

William bawls a little louder. 

“William, I tell you! ain’t you 
stop? Stop, I say! 
whip you sure.” 

illiam goes up a fifth, and beats time with 
his heels. 

“T never saw. such a child !—he’s got tem 
enough for a whole town; I’m sure he didn’t 
get it from me. Why don’t you be still? Whist. 
Wh-is-t. Come, come, be still, won’t you? 
Stop, stop, stop, say! Don’t you see this— 
don’t you see this stick? See here now?” [cuts 
the air with the stick.] 

William, more furious, kicks very manfully 
at his mother—grows redder in the face, lets 
out the last note, and begins to reel and shake 
and twist, in a most spiteful manner. 


“Come, William! come dear—that’s a dar- 
ling—naughty William! come, that’s a 
boy; don’t cry, p-o-o-r little fellow; san’t 
ab-o-o-s-e you, sall eh! Ma’s ’ittle man, want 
a piece of sooger? Ma’s little boy got cramp; 
p-0-o-r little sick boy,” etc., ete. 

William wipes up, and minds, and eats his 
sugar, and stops. 

Arter Sceyz.—The minister is present, and 
very nice talk is going on upon the necessity of 
governing children. “ ‘Too true,” says mamma, 
“some people will give up to their children, and 
it ruins them—every child should be governed. 
But then it won’t do to carry it too far; if one 
whips all the time, it will break a child’s spirit. 
One ought to mix kindness and firmness to- 
gether in managing children.” 

“IT think so,” said the preacher ; “ firmness 
first, and then kindness.” 

“Yes, sir; that’s my practice exactly.” —Zr- 
change. 


going to 
If you don’t stop Pll 


FRUIE-CULTURE AT ONEIDA, 


Ill, GRAPES, 





Oneida, Nov. 16, 1870. 
Dear Bro. Baristor: 


Our grapes this season were excellent in 
quality, and abundant in quantity. The Com- 
munity table was furnished once a day with 
thoroughly ripe grapes (with one exception) for 
forty days in succession. We cut our first ripe 
grapes on the 25th of August, and commenced 
cutting for family use the 27th. Estimating 
one hundred pounds as the amount consumed 
per day by the family and visitors, will give a 
total of nearly four thousand pounds. Add to 
this amount several hundred pounds laid in 
store for future use, and otherwise disposed of, 
besides Delawares enough to make forty-two 
gallons of wine, and the entire crop would 
reach five thousand pounds. You perhaps are 
aware that we last year reduced our vineyard 
to the dimensions required to supply our family 
and guests: consequently, we have only about 
one and three-fourths acres of vines now on the 
domain ; and many of these bore their first crop 
this season, and some new varieties none at all, 
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We have quite a number of varieties under 
cultivation. Perhaps you would like to know 
how the particular kinds have succeeded, so I 
will try to give you a condensed statement, be- 
ginning with the earliest in order of ripening. 

Adirondack. Ripened a part of its fruit as 
early as the 25th of August. It is a pretty 
good grape when in perfection; rather watery, 
and the vinea weak grower, and subject to mil- 
dew; when the leaves fail, leaving a good share 
of the fruit unripe on the vine ; of little value 
for the vineyard. 

Hartford Prolific. A good early grape, bear- 
ing uniformly large crops; ripens its fruit even- 
ly, and a little later than the above named 
variety. 

Delaware. Ripe this year from the Ist to the 
15th of September; quality first-rate, though 
the berries cracked badly this season, causing 
the loss of twenty percent. of the crop. Near- 
ly one-half of our vineyard is made up of this 
variety. 

Israella. A good sweet grape, that ripens 
with the Delaware, is rather tender in leaf, and 
if allowed to bear more than a moderate crop, 
the leaves fail, and the fruit becomes worthless. 

Salem. (Rogers No. 53.) A superb grape, 
the best of these seedlings that we have tested. 
This is the first time we have fruited this grape, 
and if it does as well in the future as it has this 
season it will become a popular variety with us. 

Creveling. This is a hardy grape, of good 
quality; vine a straggling, rampant grower ; 
clusters loose, which renders it unsalable in the 
market ; ripe Sept. 15th. 

Rogers No.4. Not equal in quality to Sa- 
lem, though a very desirable black grape, and 
the next best perhaps of this class; ripe from 
the 15th to the 20th of September. 

Rogers No.15 & No. 19, are also good va- 
rieties, and have uniformly done well with us, 
though the latter requires attention in thinning 
out, as it is liable to set more fruit than it can 
carry, and thus fail to ripen well; a little 
later than No.4. The last three numbers are 
desirable on account of their keeping qualities. 
In a suitable store-room they doubtless may be 
kept quite fresh during the winter. 


Concord. Ail right as usual, though in qual- 
ity it was much better than ever before, owing 
to its being thoroughly ripe when cut. No one, 
I think, would refuse a dish of Concords as 
grown here this season. Only once before since 
my acquaintance with it have I tasted the Con- 
cord grape in perfection. Having plenty of 
earlier varieties to cut from, the Concords were 
allowed to hang on the vines until late in Sep- 
tember, when they were found to be tender and 
palatable. Ripe this year as they usually are 
when gathered, about the 15th of September. 

Rebecca. A nice white grape that ripens with 
the Concord, and proves to be a good keeper. 

Iona. A superior grape in quality, the best 
perhaps of our native grapes, in districts where 
it can be ripened. This is the only season that 
we have succeeded in ripening it, and even now 
only a portion of the crop. Were it early 
enough for this district, and I was confined in 
ry choice to one variety, I should give the pref- 
erence to Iona; but we are compelled to give it 
up. 

We have three newly-introduced varieties un- 





der cultivation, that we have not fruited as yet, 
viz., Martha, a white grape and a seedling of 
the Concord—said to be earlier and better; 
Walter, and Humelan. The two last named are 
also highly spoken of in some sections u. 1. 


SOUTHERN NOTES. 
No. 1. 


CHANGES IN NEW YORK---NEWSPAPER MATTERS--- 
WHAT IS SAID OF THE CIRCULAR---A SOCIAL EVIL 
-~-THE FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE---MUSE- 
UM OF NATURAL HISTORY---OTHER PROJECTS TO 
IMPROVE CENTRAL PARK. 


Phitadelphia, Nov. 9, 1870. 
Dear CIRCULAR: 


On reaching New York last week, en route for the 
South in the business interests of the O. C., I noticed 
that during an absence of eight months from the 
city, many changes had taken place, especially in 
the vicinity of the City Hall. At the south end of 
the Park (once great in the eyes of all visitors) the 
foundation walls of the new Post-Office building are 
nearly up even with the side-walk, though it is 
thought the building will not be completed in sev- 
eral years. A new street is being cut through on 
the north side of the new Post-Office building, and 
the Park towards the City Hall is in a very chaotic 
state. The promenade or street in front of the City 
Hall has been re-paved and is much improved, and 
has been closed to carriages. On the other sides of 
the building the ground has been re-graded, seed- 
ed to grass, and tastily laid out with walks and 
planted with trees and shrubs, including many ever- 
greens. 

On Park Row, Lovejoy’s Hotel, long noted as the 
headquarters of returned Californians, is numbered 
among the things that were, and J. Russell Young 
has here started his new morning paper, The New 
York Standard. This paper is supposed to be 
backed by Gen. Butler and other Republicans, and 
the editors seem sanguine in regard to the success of 
the enterprise. Its competitor, The Sun, has been 
quite a financial success, but some of the newspaper 
men report that its circulation has been cut down 
twenty thousand since the opening of the foreign 
war, on account of its not keeping up with the other 
papers in reliable war news. 

Though the editors of the leading Republican and 
Democratic papers write the sharpest things about 
one another, I find that personally they are often on 
the best of terms. The other day while talking on 
Printing-House Square with a managing editor of one 
of the leading daily papers, a managing editor of an- 
other daily of opposite politics came along, and, slap- 
ping the first editor on the shoulder in a good-natured 
manner, said, “I gave you a regular black-balling 
this morning, but don’t suppose it hurt you at all.” 
“No,” was the reply,“ I never read your paper ;” 
and the matter passed off as a good joke. 

1 am pleased to report that our little sheet is read 
more attentively in the sanctum of the leading New 
York papers than many of their exchanges. Edi- 
tors tell me that there is an evident sincerity and 
simplicity about it, together with a peculiar religious 
heart tone, (not to mention the literary ability dis- 
played in its management), which are refreshing. 
It is different from any thing else in the newspaper 
world, and many hope that we shall continue to keep 
up its peculiar tone—having it more and more a 
reflection of our Community life and experience. 
Thinking minds are led to regard the O. C. in the 
light of a public institution, engaged in working 
out certain important problems, which may prove to 
be of great benefit to soviety at large. They claim 
that in this view of the case the public have a right 
to be kept posted in regard to our experience, and 
that we should from time to time give results, and 
publish personal experience in our paper. 

There is the terrible evil of self-abuse which 
society at present finds itself unable to successfully 
cope with ; it is every-where making fearful ravages 
among the young of both sexes. Ladies having 
charge of some of the most popular female boarding- 
schools, tell heart-rending tales in regard to their in- 
effectual attempts to cast out this vice. The experi- 





ence of the O. C. on this point will no doubt have 
to be told sometime, and it can be shown that 
Communism offers superior advantages for over- 
coming this great evil in society. 

The American Institute Fair closed last Saturday, 
after a successful run of several weeks. Fifteen or 
twenty years ago these fairs of the American Insti- 
tute consisted of a splendid display of ftowers, fruits 
and vegetables, with a few agricultural implements ; 
but now we find their character completely changed, 
and what was once the main attraction reduced to a 
few seedling potatoes. The leading features of the 
late fairs have been manufactures, machinery and 
new inventions of various kinds: they have, in short, 
afforded people good opportunities to advertise their 
wares. This change indicates that manufacturing is 
taking the lead of horticulture in the public interest 
more than formerly. This corresponds with the 
experience of the O. C., as twenty years ago our 
motto was, “ Horticulture the leading means of sub- 
sistence ;” and now we find ourselves relying on 
manufactures. I learned from one of the Directors 
that the late fair was quite a success financially, as 
they expected it would net them full thirty thousand 
dollars, which is five thousand more than they made 
last year. 

The American Institute has a fund of nearly three 
hundred thousand dollars ($300,000), and their plan 
is to increase this fund to one million, if possible, 
and then purchase a whole block and erect a large, 
splendid building, and hold therein a perpetual fair; 
institute mechanical and scientific schools, and have 
a board of competent persons to give advice in re- 
gard to new inventions, patents, etc. It would seem 
as though the Central Park was the place for a 
building of this kind, as it is proposed to erect fine 
edifices there: one for a Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and another devoted to the fine arts. 

Prof. Bickmore, who is one of the projectors of 
this Museum of Natural History, is at present hard 
at work arranging some one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of specimens 
in the old Arsenal Building. These specimens were 
mostly obtained in Europe with funds donated by 
wealthy persons through the instrumentality of 


Prof. Bickmore. The society has been very fortu- | 


nate in obtaining some rare private collections in 
Europe that have been years in accumulating. The 
plan is to ultimately have a collection in ‘Natural 
History that will equal the one in the British Muse- 
um, and have suitable buildings erected in the Park 
for the ample accommodation of the same. The Mu- 
seum will be free to all certain days, and one or two 
days in a week it will be open only to students and 
others for scientific purposes. This will afford a 
rare opportunity for the study of natural history. 

There is also a project on foot to erect a large 
art building in the Central Park, to be filled with 
the best of paintings and sculpture, and open to gen- 
eral inspection. 

If all these projects are carried out, the Central 
Park will become more than ever the pride of New 
York city. 


Prof. Bickmore graduated at Dartmouth, and afler- , 


ward for six years was under Prof. Agassiz at Cam- 
bridge. He has since traveled in South America, 
Asia and China, and went from the Amoor River 
through Russia. He came near losing his life among 
the Chinese, and has written a book of travels and 
natural history. At present he holds the chair ot 
Professor of Natural History in Madison University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. H. G. A. 


From the Investigator. 
About Communism, 


Mr. Eprror:—As your contributors are discuss- 
ing the merits of the Oneida Community, allow a 
constant reader of their publications to offer a few 
suggestions. 

In a late issue you say that the children even of 
reformed drunkards are almost sure to be drunk- 
ards also. So, too, I say the children of scrofulous 
or otherwise diseased parents are sure to be sickly. 
Until human beings are propagated on scientific 
principles, we can not hope for a nation whose physi- 
cal health and cerebral vigor will make the highest 
degree of general cultivation possible. There is no 
doubt that scientific procreation would improve the 
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human race as much as it has improved inferior 
animals. But men differ from all inferior animals 
in virtue of their personal liberty, and of the pecu- 
liarly complex nature of their affections. The prob- 
lem is to secure scientific skill in the procreation of 
children consistently with these. This can not be 
effected through the ordinary marriage relation, 
which ties together a man and a woman who may 
once have loved each other, to breed ad libitum and 
at random. y 

But in Communism there is the utmost possible 
scope for experiments, and an oppotunity given to 
produce under the surveillance of the Community 
the finest breeds of men, without the shame, poverty, 
and degradation which promiscuous intercourse 
entails in ordinary society. And the Oneida Com- 
munity claims to have invented a method by which 
the natural freedom of the affections is secured con- 
sistently with this great desideratum. In view of 
this, I think their position, and that of their critics, 
illustrates the truth that reformers go ahead and do 
something, while conservatives lie back and censure 
their errors without suggesting a remedy. 

Yours, &c., C. L. JAMEs. 
Celina, ( Wis.,) Nov. 5, 1870. 
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A second paper on “ Dixon and his Copyists” will 
be found in the present number. Itis an unpleasant 
task to correct false statements after they have gained 
public credence, and one may be excused from tak- 
ing the necessary pains when he is himself alone 
concerned; but when a person stands as the repre- 
sentative of a cause the necessity sometimes becomes 
imperative. In this view all lovers of truth will re- 
joice that Mr. Noyes has undertaken in a systematic 
way to correct some of the foolish and malicious 
stories that have been circulating concerning his 
past life. 


Light! More Light! 





I ke presenting to the public such a document as the 
Report of Dr. Noyes on the “ Nervous Diseases 
in the Oneida Community,” published in the Crrcv- 
LAR of Nov. 7, three objects may have been sought : 

1. To gratify a legitimate curiosity on the part of 
many persons to know the facts concerning the ef- 
fects of the social principles of the Community upon 
the health of its members. 

2. To stimulate by example other organizations to 
thoroughly investigate their social life and frankly 
publish the results. 

8. To favor the spirit of true science, which loves 
the truth for its own sake and shuns all concealment. 

OF these objects, the last seems to us of transcen- 
dent importance. Transparency is indispensable to 
the purity and improvement of any form of society. 
Angels and good spirits are found where light pre- 
vails. “God is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all. If we say that we have fellowship with him, 
and walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth.” 
Mischief and corruption breed in darkness. 


The common marriage system shields itself from in- 
vestigation on the plea that it is “ sacred.” This plea 
will not stand. If it were truly sacred it would chal- 
lenge investigation, knowing that light would only 
reveal hidden beauties. The fact that it shuns investi- 
gation may be taken as prima facie evidence that its 
“ sacredness” is of a character similar to that which 
was claimed for southern slavery. The upholders of 
the latter institution wailed piteously when the facts 
connected with it were presented to the world in 
such works as Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Helper’s Cri- 
sis. They had cause: they were conscious that it 
would not command the respect of the civilized 
world a moment after the clear sunlight of truth had 
revealed its enormities. Will marriage fare better 
when its hidden facts are presented to the world ? 
For presented they must be. The spirit of the age 
demands it. “ Light! more light!” must be thrown 
upon every phase of life and society. Marriage must 
disclose its secrets. We sometimes have revelations 
made to us of experiences in monogamy that rival 
the worst phases of old plantation life, and;make us 





wonder how much longer such things will be tol- 
erated. 

Our purpose at present is not, however, to depict 
the evils of any institution, but rather to express our 
appreciation of the spirit that is every-where at work 
demanding facts, demanding investigation, demand- 
ing that even the institutions most hoary with age 
shall hold themselves subject to free inspection. 


There are already several different social systems 
in operation in this country, such as the monogamy 
of common society, the agamy of the Shakers, the 
polygamy of the Mormons, the complex marriage of 
the Oneida Community ; and how desirable it is that 
each one should be subjected—not to mere sensa- 
tional criticism, which is of no benefit in any case— 
but to thorough investigation and analysis! The 
Oneida Community have made a beginning in this 
direction, and intend to follow it up from time to 
time. Will the monogamists, agamists and polyga- 
mists imitate their example in this respect ? 


SUPERFICIAL CRITICISM. 


A MORAL FROM “THE NATION” COMMENDED TO 
THE CRITICS OF 0. C. 


N interesting article recently appeared in the 

Nation on “ Comparative National Morality.” 

The object of the writer was “to point out some 

reasons why all comparisons between different coun- 

tries should be made with exceeding care and ex- 
ceeding humility.” 

Count Gasparin, an eminent French Protestant, 
he says, was greatly pained to learn that Abra- 
ham Lincoln was killed in a theater on the evening 
of Good Friday. He did not object at all to theater- 
going, and would consider it all right to ride or 
promenade on Sunday, but was much grieved that 
Good Friday—a day celebrated with great solemnity 
by continental Calvinists, but ‘observed by compara- 
tively few in the United States—should be thus 
desecrated. 


The writer states that “an attempt made to per- 
suade a Frenchman that the familiar intercourse 
which the young people of both sexes in this coun- 
try enjoy is generally pure, would fail in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred. That it should be 
pure is opposed to all his experience of human na- 
ture, both male and female; and the result of your 
argument with him would be, that he would con- 
clade either that you are an extraordinarily simple 
person, or took him for one.” 

The moral which is drawn from such facts is, 
that it is “almost impossible for any body to com- 
pare one nation with another fairly unless he pos- 
sesses complete familiarity with the national life of 
both, and therefore can distinguish isolated facts 
from symptomatic facts.” 


The moral is a good one, and is, for aught we can 
see, as applicable to different classes, sects, parties 
and organizations, as to different nations. These, 
too, “should make comparisons with exceeding 
care and exceeding humility.” And the comparisons 
upon which a general estimation is based should be 
made between deep characteristics of life, and not 
between customs and institutions. These are but 
garments, which may be entirely changed without 
essentially modifying the internal life. 


We are reminded, in this connection, that most 
of the adverse criticism that has been bestowed 
upon the Oneida Community is of this same super- 
ficial character. Thus years ago the great sin laid 
to our charge was that we worked on Sunday. 
Those who condemned us on this account did not 
even take the trouble to inquire whether we con- 
sidered ourselves justified by Christ’s example and 
precepts, and would not listen to the statement that 
we were in favor of devoting much more than one- 
seventh of the time to religious worship. They 
would not stop to consider that many of the religious 
authorities of the past, including even Martin Luther 
himself, thought it unscriptural to make Sunday a 
specially holy day. They were ready to pronounce 
old-world Protestants unworthy the name Christian, 
because they had liberal ideas about Sunday; and 





only wanted to know of us, in order to condemn us, 
that we did not specially reverence the day they 
had been accustomed to regard as sacred. 

Others have condemned us in toto, because 
we have different views of such ordinances as the 
Lord’s Supper from what they have themselves been 
taught. 

Others have been so foolish as to condemn the 
whole system of Communism, because our women 
suit their own convenience in respect to dréss, in- 
stead of following the absurd fashions which pre- 
vail in ordinary society. 

Others, having been told that our children over a 
certain age are reared together, immediately conclude 
that a state of society which admits of such “ herd- 
ing” must be horrible; when a moment’s thought 
would suggest that there may be as many advan- 
tages in rearing children together as in schooling 
them together, and that both can be done without 
preventing any desirable intercourse between par- 
ents and children, especially when all live under one 
roof. 

Others, on hearing that there is more freedom 
between the sexes here than is considered legitimate 
in other places, immediately rush to the conclusion 
that terrible looseness prevails in the U.C. They do 
not consider (to borrow again the words of the Na- 
tion) that there “may be various counteracting and 
compensating phenomena which prevent, and are 
sure to prevent,” our principles from doing the mis- 
chief they apprehend. 

Our paper might be filled with illustrations of 
such superficial criticism. We care little for it, 
and mention it now simply to impress our critics 
with its folly, and to urge them to make more 
thorough work. The Community may have some 
customs deserving of criticism—what organization, 
political, social or religious has not?—but we don’t 
reverence them; we are ready to change any of 
them when better ones present themselves. As 
already stated, we regard them as garments that 
may be displaced at any time without affecting the 
the real character and life of the Community. 

We are gratified to observe that a higher class of 
critics are already directing their attention to the 
O. C. More frequently than formerly persons in- 
quire, What are the effects of Community principles 
and practices upon the bodies, minds and souls of 
the members? Are they healthy? Are they intelli- 
gent? Are they refined? Are they pure-minded ? 
Have they high aspirations? Do they reverence 
God? 

We welcome this class of critics, for we know 
that the Community will be appreciated just in pro- 
portion as its interior character is understood. 








COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


—Winter delays its rigors. Howling winds and a 
leaden sky are not the rule; and a cheery sun 
often comes and strands the sleds, brought out by 
the children rather prematurely, in the mud. 


—An iron staircase at the west end of the new 
wing, is in process of erection. The iron work is 
already finished, and looks graceful. 

—Our architect, finding the new ice-house to be 
of such dimensions as to be quite conspicuous, is 
making it ornamental with a gothic roof and trim- 
mings, handsome porch, and ventilating cupola. 

—Half a dozen men have been busily engaged for 
two or three days past extracting stumps from the 
plot of land south of the new wing—these are the 
last relics of what, in years gone by, was a fine 
orchard, 

—It seemed so necessary that the Tontine, con- 
taining as it does the kitchen, dining-room, printing- 
Office, etc., should be accessible in all weathers, that 
a broad, plank-walk has been lately laid in the cel- 
lars leading to it. The length of the walk is about 
one hundred and sixty feet, and it is made easy of 
access from all parts of the building by various 
flights of stairs. In the evening it is lighted by sta- 
tionary lamps. 

—WNov. 28, The “ Children’s Hour” recommenced 
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this evening, after a vacation of all the summer and 
fall. It is held in the Hall this season. 

—The sewer which drains all our buildings, com- 
menced a year ago last spring, is just finished. It 
reaches from the Tontine to the creek, a distance of 
1055 ft., and is made of 10 and 12 inch Syracuse ce- 
ment drain-pipe. The greatest depth at which it is 
laid, 12 ft. It debouches into the creek above water, 
but a “ trap” is laid in the “ silt basin,” which effect- 
ually prevents currents of air from carrying the odor 
of the drain back to the house. 

—Mrs. Sibley of Prescott, Mass., mother of one of 
our members, made us a visit last week. Not long 
before, Mrs. Howard of Belchertown, Mass., mother 
of another of our members, made us a visit also. 
Both of these ladies are believers of thirty years’ 
standing. It is interesting to think that we have 
such tried and faithful friends outside of our circle, 
and it always gives us pleasure to extend our hospi- 
tality to them. 


Evening Meeting.—The following letter from one 
of the Community agents was read : 

Williamsport, Md., Sunday. 

Dear Faruer NoyEs:—The past week’s experi- 
ence has given me a new appreciation of the gospel of 
union with Christ and his church as taught and 
practiced by you, and many times each day of the 
week I have thanked God for ging us Mr. 
Noyes. My feelings have been so different durin 
the past week from what they used to be when 
attempted to peddle, that I wish to describe them. 
Formerly I was possessed with a spirit of anxious- 
ness and unrest, which would become so unendurable 
in two or three days that I would return home in 
d t. Over and over again I have had this ex- 

ence. But this time it has been entirely different. 
feel that in a certain sense I have not touched the 
world or the world’s spirit. I have been like a drop 
of oil on a pond of water—moving about freely in a 
foreign element, yet not mixing with it. I have kept 
the idea of saving my soul uppermost, and in every 
thing have sought to please God. It has been sur- 
prising to me how well I have been enabled to con- 
trol my thoughts and attention amid the whirl of 
business and travel. When waiting in a thronged 
store for an opportunity to talk with the proprietor, 
I have been able to shut out all surroundings and 
= home.” People may cry fanaticism as 
much as they please, but I know that such frequent 
turnings inward give a man a strength, a presence 
of mind, a calm assurance of success, and a softness 
of heart, otherwise unattainable. 

I shall be glad to get back into the bosom of the 
family, but I have no temptation to hurry or slight 
my business. : 

Confessing my union with Christ and the family, 
: D. E. 8. 

J. H. N—I was much pleased with the spirit of 
this letter. For some time my own heart and atten- 
tion have been turned in the same direction, and at 
this very time this kind of experience is my special 
study. When in contact with the worldly spirit it 
is the true way to live like a drop of oil on water. 
But, in order to be in that state, we must often 
withdraw from all external things and go home to 
God for strength, rest and sleep—learn to turn from 
all enjoyment and work, and be at home with God. 
I desire to see a natural current of this kind started 
here—an ever-flowing current that shall draw in 
every one that comes among us, and bear him on- 
‘ward. Allouvr young men and young women should 
learn to go home to God. We must have such ex- 
perience as Mr. S—— speaks of, going in our schools 
in connection with the pursuit of science. We 
must not let the acquisition of knowledge get 
our attention so fixed on externals that we do not 
know whether there is a God or not. We must all 
learn to “go home.” In time we shall find that 
this is the only true way to become efficient in busi- 
ness, and in every thing. It isa poor way for any 
one to give himself to work so much that he takes 
no time to go to God. Get such experience as this 
letter describes into general circulation, and the 
resurrection will have begun. 

The shortest and best idea I can get of man’s object 
in existence is to find his way home from nature to 
God. A man may regard himself as an appointed 
engineer on a train ; and it is his life-business to make 
that trip from nature to God. He is bound to make 
it or perish; and the only knowledge that is indis- 
pensable, is the knowledge that is necessary to 
make that trip. Every one should keep in mind 





this great object of existence. If he‘succeeds in it 
he gains every thing; and if he fails, he loses every 
thing. 

—While sitting by a sick bed a few days ago 
J. H. N. made the following remarks: 

“If I were to preach a sermon, it would be on what 
I call Centralism. Every thing has its center. The 
universe has its center, which is God. The human 
being has its center, which is the heart. Every 
subject which we think about has its center. For 
instance, trouble: we may take a superficial view 
of it, or a central view. The superficial view is, 
that it is distressing and makes us miserable. 
The central view is, that “all things work together 
for good to them that love God.” “ No chastening 
for the present seemeth to be joyous but grievous, but 
afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness.” Here is the superficial view, and the 
central view. In every situation we must go to 
the center. How shall we doit? The way is so 
simple that we are apt to missit. We go to the 
center by directing our attention there. We go to 
God by directing our attention to him. We go into 
our own hearts by the direction of our attention. 
By perseverance in the direction of our attention 
we can go where we please. Paul could say to a 
church hundreds of miles off that he was present 
with them. He meant what he said. He first went 
into his own heart, then on the wings of his atten- 
tion he flew to them, and was actually present with 
them. Paul tells us to feel after God. We can’t 
feel after him with our hands; but by directing our 
attention to him, and persevering in holding it on 
him, we shall find ourselves in his presence. Go 
to the center! go to the center! We go home when 
we go to the center. A fever has a center; God is 
in it. He does not send it to hurt you, but to do 
you good.” 

WALLINGFORD. 

—The students gave a brief sketch of a lecture 
delivered by one of their professors; in which he 
expressed himself as decidedly averse to the use of 
tobacco, and said that its pernicious effects were 
even worse upon the offspring than upon the per- 
son using it. The professor told an amusing anec- 
dote of a certain college president who was much 
addicted to smoking. Several of his friends, church 
deacons, were offended ; concluded to call upon him 
and expostulate. They found him hard at work 
with a pipe in his mouth. After considerable cir- 
cumlocution they broached the subject—inquiring 
if he didn’t consider an immoderate use of tobacco 
injurious and every way pernicious. He readily re- 
sponded, “ Yes, decidedly so.” His quick reply took 
them aback; but when they had sufficiently recov- 
ered themselves they asked what he considered an 
immoderate use of tobacco. “ Why, to smoke two 
pipes atonce!” This anecdote was by way of illus- 
trating the ideas tobacco users have of its excessive 
use. They all admit that it is a pernicious habit, 
but no one is willing to acknowledge that he him- 
self uses it to excess. 


Heening Meeting.—J. B. H.—We are so constituted 
that we desire and need above all things that sensa- 
tion of warmth and life in the center of our bodies 
which comes from fellowship. Many try to get the 
coveted sensation by taking alcoholic stimulants; 
they succeed in securing a comparatively feeble vi- 
bration with a transitory sense of comfort and 
warmth, but a reaction is sure to follow every stimu- 
lation, and the drunkard finds himself at last with 
wasted fortune, impaired health of body and mind, 
and with moral and spiritual ruin before him. Fel- 
lowship also produces that warm, pleasant sensation 
which we are adapted to enjoy and communicate to 
others ; hence it is very important that we discrimi- 
nate between true and false fellowship, for there is a 
kind of fellowship that is as injurious a stimulant as 
alcohol—its effect in the end is disastrous ; it leads 
into darkness, currupts mora] character and destroys 
the soul. But there is true fellowship, which God 
has provided for us, that produces a true vibration 
with no bad effects or painful reaction following. 
It warms our hearts in such a way that joy, health 
and eternal life, are its sequelae. This true vibration 


is caused by fellowship with God and those above 
us. John says, “Truly our fellowship is with the 
Father and with his Son Jesus Christ.” “If aman 
love me,” said Christ, “ he will keep my words; and 
my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him.’ Whenever 

inducements to fellowship appeal primarily to the 

outer senses, attracting the attention by external 

persuasions, we may be sure that such fellowship is 
of the nature of alcoholic stimulant, and the vibra- 
tion that it produces will be followed by a bad re- 

action. The true source of fellowship is within. 

We confess that Christ isin us. Now if Christ is 
in us there is a great living Spirit in us, a being that 

we can touch and from whom we can receive vibra- 

tions. The essence of all fellowship is in him; the 
appropriate vibration arising from fellowship with 

father, mother, brother, sister, wife, child, besides 
the exquisite vibrations that are peculiarly his own, 

flow from him, and there is no bad effect from 
fellowship with him. He is better. than woman to 

man, or than man to woman; not in a religious or 
poetical sense, but in a sense scientific and actual, 
because, it is a fact, that his vibration is deeper, 
stronger, more subtle, more ravishing, more exactly 

adapted to human need than all cthers. 


DIXON AND HIS COPYISTS. 
BY J. H. NOYES. 
IL. 

F Ysera yr misrepresentation that has gone 

round the world with “ New America,” is 
Dixon’s elaborate and persistent allegation that I 
married for money. He made a great point of this 
(devoting to it many pages), as his copyists have 
done after him. I contradicted the charge as 
emphatically as possible in my first notice of “ New 
America” in the Crrcunar, (Feb. 18, 1867.) This 
drew from Dixon a rejoinder in the London Athe- 
neum, to which I made answer in the CrmcovLar 
April 15, 1867. Here the controversy rested; but 
the falsehood went on its way, unretracted and un- 
changed, and has been reproduced certainly in Cham- 
bers’ Hneyclopedia and in the American book to which I 
alluded last week ; and in how many other publica- 
tions no man can tell. My present task is to bring 
before the reader that controversy in a connected 
form, and leave him to judge between me ‘and the 
great sensationalist. . 


THE CHARGE. 
From ‘‘ New America,” Vol. II., p. 283. 

“ Noyes was poor. His life had been that of a 
wanderer to and fro; resting-place he had none; 
and the shepherd, like his sheep, was without 
shelter from the storm. Among his disciples in 
Vermont, there was one young lady of good family, 
with present means and some expectations ; such a 
ne lady would be a blessing to him in every way, 
f he could only obtain her as a wife; but then his 
principles stood in the way. Marriage being utterly 
against his doctrine of the true gospel iffe, how 
was he to get her person and her money into his 
power? Of course, he could not offer his hand and 
his heart in the usual way, since she had heard him 
declaim against wedlock as the sign of a degenerate 
state. In fact, if he proposed to her at all—and his 
need for her dollars was very sore—he would be 
compelled to say that he should not expect her to be 
true to him only, and that he would certainly not 
engage to be true to her. But Harriet’s position 
was out of the common way. She had no father, 
no mother, no brother, no sister. Her only kinsman 
was an aged and foolish grandfather, She had been 
in love with a ao man who wished to marry her, 
but the old man had interfered to prevent him; on 
which the girl had fallen sick, and in a fit of remorse 
her grandfather had sworn an oath that in future 
she should do as she pleased, and he would willingly 
abide her wishes. Thus, a way had been opened, as 
it were, for Noyes to come in with his proposal, 
which conveyed to her an offer of his hand in the 
following words (a copy of which has been given to 
me by himself) : 

(Here follows a letter the whole of which may be 
found on the 195th page of the third volume of the 
CrrcuLaR. The essential part of it is inserted 
in the next column. Dixon continues: ] 


“ Harriet, left to herself, answered as the preacher 
wished ; in a few days they were united ; and Noyes 
expended her seven thousand dollars in building a 
house and a printing-office, in buying pues and 
types, and in starting a newspaper. ong as the 





old man lived, he supplied them with money to live 
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on; when he died, Brother Noyes came in for nine 
thousand dollars in one lump. He makes no secret 
of the fact that he married Harriet for her money; 
to use his own words, she was given to him as his 
reward for preaching the Truth.” 
THE REPLY. 
From the Crrcunar, Feb. 18, 1867. 

* * * Whoever got up this account made several 
bad mistakes (to speak mildly) which I will here ex- 
tinguish. 

1. I was in no such strait for money, or home. 
My father was wealthy—the banker of his village; 
and he, with the most of his family, were my un- 
faltering friends. 


2. Thad never denounced marriage, and had no 
theory against it, except the theory of its abolish- 
ment in the Kingdom of Heaven, which I then 
avowedly regarded as future. All this is evident 


from the letter of proposal; as it is from the Battle-| N 


Axe letter, written and published years before. 


8. Harriet’s “foolish grandfather,” [Hon. Mark 
Richards,] had been wise enough and respectable 
enough to serve as a member of Congress, and as 
Lieut. Governor of his State. 

4. Besides this “old man,” Harriet had an uncle, 
Hon. Wm. C. Bradley, not so old, who also had been 
member of Congress, and was then the best lawyer 
in Vermont. He advised her to accept my proposal. 


5. I never said or intimated or admitted, that I 
“married her for her money;” for I had no con- 
sciousness of any such thing. My reasons for pro- 
posing were honestly given in the letter which Dixon 
publishes; [see extract below]; and 1 never had or 
gave any other. 

Dixon did not see Harriet. If he had seen her, I 
do not think he would have printed this poor stuff. 
Does he suppose that if I were foolish or impious 
enough to marry a woman for her money, I should 
also have had the wonderful luck to get the best wife 
in the world, and the good taste to find it out after- 
ward and make a love-match of it? If he had read 
all the letters of that courtship, and followed on the 
track of our married life till now, he would have 
known that Harriet has been the helper of my for- 
tune in all ways, and from the beginning to the end, 
and that her money was the least item of the value 
for which I married her and for which I love her 
still. * * * J. H. N. 

Extract from J. H. N.’s Letter of Proposal. 


June 11, 1838. 

* * * At first I designed to set before you many 
weighty reasons for this proposal; but upon second 
thought, I prefer the attitude of a witness to that of 
an advocate, and shall therefore only suggest briefly, 
a few mattter-of-fact considerations, leaving the 
advocacy of the case to God—the customary per- 
suasions and romance to your own imagination—and 
more particular explanations to a personal interview. 


1. In the plain speech of a witness, not of a flat- 
terer, I respect and love you for many desirable 
qualities, spiritual, intellectual, moral and personal ; 
and especially for your faith, kindness, simplicity 
and modesty. 

2. Lam confident that the partnership I propose 
will greatly promote our mutual happiness and im- 
provement. 

8. It will also set us free, at least myself, from 
much reproach, and many evil surmisings, which 
are occasioned by celibacy in present circumstances, 

4. It will enlarge our sphere, and increase our 
means of usefulness to the people of God. 

5. Lam willing at this particular time, to testify 
by example, that I am a follower of Paul, in holding 
that “marriage is honorable in all.” 


6. Iam also willing to testify practically against 
that “bondage of liberty” which utterly sets at 
nought the ordinances of men, and refuses to sub- 
mit to them even for the Lord’s sake. I know that 
the immortal union of hearts, the everlasting honey- 
moon, which alone is worthy to be called marriage, 
can never be made by a ceremony, and I know 
equally well that such a marriage can never be 
marred by a ae William Penn first bought 
Pennsylvania of the British King, and then he paid 
the Indians forit. “Thus it becometh us to fulfili all 
righteousness.” 


7. I have the permission and good-will, not only 
of God, but of all who are specially concerned in 
my movements in making this proposal. 


DIXON’S REJOINDER. 
From the London Atheneum, March 1867. 

I have this morning received from Father Noyes, 
the founder of Bible Communism, a criticism—ad- 
dressed in the first place to his own people—of my 
account of the Bible Family at Oneida; and as he 
and his people conceive that in what they call my 
“heat and haste” I have done them some injustice, 
I venture to place the matters of complaint before 
that public which is supposed to have been misled 
by me, with such annotations as they may seem to 
need from my pen. * * * Mr. Noyes objects to 
my account of his marriage as conveying the idea 


that he was poor, and sought his wife mainly for the 
sake of her money. My account does certainly con- 
vey this idea; and if Iam wrong in believing that 
the fact is so represented by Mr. Noyes himself, I 
shall very promptly and willingly apologize to him 
for having fallen into it. * * * Now, I will set 
aside, as liable to challenge, all my remembrance of 
what Mr. Noyes himself told me about his early days, 
and about his courtship and marriage, while I was 
his guest at Oneida Creek, and take my stand on his 
own published words, in his own official organ, a 
copy of which he gave me. In the Circular of Jan- 
uary 8, 1866, there is an article by Mr. Noyes, under 
the title of “ Financial Romance,” in which he gives 
an account of his position at the time of his mar- 
riage, of the motives which led him to propose to 
Miss Holton, and of the pecuniary advantages which 
came to him from her acceptance of his offer. In 
ea ie he says [of his condition while in Ithaca, 


“IT was in debt for my board and in debt to the 
yrinter, some eighty dollars in all. I had not the re- 
motest idea how I should be delivered from that 
state. But one day in opening my letters I found 
one which contained just eighty dollars. That let- 
ter came from Harriet A. Holton, who is now 
Harriet A. Noyes. She sent it by inspiration; ob- 
taining it from her grandfather in a way that she 
regarded as miraculous. With this money I paid 
my debts.” 

This passage as to the preacher’s needs was scored 
by me, and used in my account. Later on, Mr. 
Me says: . 

“In the spring I went to Putney. There I saw 
Harriet A. Holton, the woman who had sent me 
eighty dollars when in Ithaca. I found she believed 
in me and trusted me. There was no particular 
love of the sentimental kind between us, but she had 
read my writings published in the New Haven Per- 
fectionist, and received the truth into her heart, and 
she respected me and believed in me asa man of 
God. Isoon sent her a letter in which I offered 
marriage, on such conditions as were compatible 
with the social principles of this Community.” 

This passage I had also scored and used. Again 
Mr. Noyes writes: 

“By this marriage, besides herself and a good 
social position, which she held as belonging tu the 
first families in Vermont, I obtained money enough 
to build me a house and a printing-office, and to buy 
a press and type, with which to go to work. We 
bought the press and type within three weeks after 
our marriage, and began the work of publication. 
Her grandfather furnished us with money upon 
which to live for about six years, until his death, 
when she received, as his heir, nine thousand dol- 
lars. In all, we received from him not less than 
sixteen thousand dollars.” 

These words are my vouchers for the statement 
that Mr. Noyes made no secret of having married 
Miss Holton for her money. In the same article he 
says once again: “ It was the truth that drew Har- 
riet Holton to me; 7 was the paper that she married.” 

In substance, this is just what I have said: “He 
makes no secret that he married Harriet for her 
money ; to use his own words, she was given to him 
as his reward for preaching the truth.” * * * 

W. Herworrts Drxon. 

[Observe the juggle in these last sentences. There 
is just nothing at all in what Dixon quotes and 
italicizes, to show my motive or my profession of 
motive, but only a statement of Harriet’s motive, 
viz., that she was drawn to me by the love of the 
truth which she found in the paper which I published. 
And yet with cool assurance he says—“ In substance 
this is just what I have said; ‘He makes no secret 
that he married Harriet for her money,’” &c. In 
substance it is no such thing, as any body can see 
who will look carefully at the two sentences which 
he makes equivalent to each other. This poor trick 
shows well the flimsiness of all his proofs. J. H. N.] 

J. H. N.’8 ANSWER TO TIE REJOINDER, 
From the Crrcutar, April 15, 1867. 

Mr. Dixon puts his strong point last. I will attend 
to it first, and let the rest go. The motives of my 
marriage with H. A. N. are in question, and the 
question is before the world. I plead “not guilty,” 
to the charge of marrying for money, or of saying 
any thing that fairly implies a confession of that 
crime. 

Mr. Dixon clips select extracts from a report ot 
my “ talk” to the family at Oneida, delivered about 
a year ago, in which, assuming that my hearers 
knew all about my motives in marrying from the 
original correspondence, I spoke freely and perhaps 
unguardedly of the money that came to the Com- 
munity through H.A.N. My sole object in that 
talk was to show the original sources of the Com- 
munity capital, [and that our little paper, thriftless 
as it seems, had made our fortune, by securing the 





hearts, and of course the money, of the founders of | 
the Community.] 1 confess I took some pleasure in | 


exhibiting the fact that,so far as money was con- 
cerned, H. A. N. brought in more than anybody 
else; and that so far as I was concerned, I won her 
and her money by the publication of the truth. Mr. 
Dixon puts the matter as though I were telling, not 
facts and discoveries that came after the q 
but feelings and motives that went before it. I in- 
ly did get a good deal of poy d by her, and I spoke 
freely of it in that talk. But that is a very different 
thing from saying that I married her for that money. 
His vouchers, just as they stand, do not authorize his 
assertion that “I make no secret that I married 
Harriet for her money.” They do not say any such 
thing. That assertion is an inference, and, all things 
considered, rather a careless inference from the prem- 
ises. For while I said that there was not much senti- 
mental love between us, I also took care to show 
that it was not the love of money but the love of the 
truth that drew us together, as is manifest in the 
vouchers; and in recounting what I got, I said, “ By 
this marriage, besides herself and a good social po- 
sition which she held as belonging to the first fami- 
lies in Vermont, I obtained money enough,” &c. 
Dixon chooses to ignore that little expression—“ de- 
sides herself—but I choose to italicize it; and when 
the a is as to the proportion between HER- 
SELF and the money, I choose to put it in the - 
est a My business in that talk was simply 
to tell how much money the Community got by 
H. A. N.; but my business now is to call attention to 
the fact that even in the freedom and careless manner 
of that talk I did not forget that which was more than 
money. If I should say of a friend’s gift of a horse, 
that “ by his generosity, besides the horse I got a 
fine saddle and bridle,” that would not be a just 
ground of inference that J] thought more of the bri- 
dle than I did of the horse. 


But fortunately I have the means of showing be- 
yond cavil, my innocence in this matter; and that, 
not by loose, retrospective talk, but by deliberate 
words written before the marriage, and under cir- 
cumstances that gave them the full force of deeds. 
In Harriet’s reply to my letter of proposal (published 
by Dixon) she wrote that her grandfather had said 
that “ he had made a comfortable provision for her, 
and he hoped she would not put it out of her power 
to enjoy it.” In my rejoinder (not published by 
Dixon, but to be found in the third volume of the 
CrrcuL aR, p. 203) 1 said : 


“Tam not sure that I understand your grandfather 
in what he says about your putting it out of your 
power to enjoy the provision he has made for you. 
But I will say at a venture, that I have no objection to 
his so securing that provision that it shall be out of my 
power to dispose of it. I seek not yours, but you. 

Here I rest the case. 

A word only needs to be said about the subordi- 
nate question of fact—as to my poverty. Dixon ar- 
ranges his extracts so as to make it seem that the 
poverty I was in at Ithaca was in close juxtaposition 
with my proposal of marriage. [Indeed, he distinctly 
signifies that the poverty described in his first voucher 
was my “ position at the time of my marriage” and 
the “ motive” of the proposal in his second voucher. 
The truth is that there were eight months and a to- 
tal change of circumstances between the first voucher 
and the second. The course of matters was this:] 
Although my father was wealthy, and with his family, 
was in sympathy with me, I chose for several years 
after my conversion at New Haven, to keep m 
independence of him, and led a wandering life. He 
gave me money often without my askin; for it, and 
sometimes paid my debts when I forbade him to 
do so, This was the state of things when I was at 
Ithaca in October, 1837, attempting to start a paper 
independently, at which time I got that introduc- 
tion to H. A. N. by the gift of eighty dollars. But 
my proposal to her was not made till June follow- 
ing; and in the eight months intervening, ft had 
abandoned my wandering life, closed up my at 
Ithaca, and returned to Vermont.] When I wrote 
to her I was living at home in Putney; my 
father’s infirmities hed disabled him; I was taking 
care of him: and, being the oldest son, was in some 
sense the head of the tamily. Moreover, I was in 
negotiations with the other members for an arrange- 
ment by which I should take charge of his business ; 
so that I had a home and a prospect of the means 
of living. All this also is stated in that second let- 
ter. I knew but very little, and cared less, about 
the state or amount of Harriet’s property, and was 
as much surprised as pleased to find that her grand- 
father, instead of acting on my suggestion to tie up 
her‘patrimony, made her and me free to use it as we 
wished. Instead of being beholden to her for a 
home, I brought her to my own home, where she 
lived with my sisters more than a year. 

J. H. Noyes. 

P. 8. Afler all this, the recent American book 


before referred to, copies with slight changes of lan- 





guage and with some rather malignant improve- 
ments, the whole of Dixon’s representation of my 
marriage, and adds, “ [Noyes] has never denied that 
he married her for the money she brought him.” 
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Power ot Spirits to do Evil. 


Cleveland, 0., Nov. 13, 1870. 
DEaR FRIENDS: 


Since the appearance of the article in the Crrcu- 
LAR. on “The question of Sorcery,” by “T. L. P.,” 
I have felt a desire to express my thankfulness for, 
and appreciation of, the thorough and faithful treat- 
ment of the question of spiritual manifestations 
contained therein. I have had in years past large 
opportunity for observation of phenomena of this 
sort, and am satisfied that there is no room to doubt 
the fact of spiritual possession and influence in gen- 
eral, nor to doubt the additional fact that that pos- 
session and influence may be and often is malignant 
in its nature and effects. I have known of numerous 
instances of modern spiritual phenomena, in which 
the animus of the spirit was “earthly, sensual and 
devilish.” 

A notable instance of the power to do evil occurred 
in an adjoining county, when the spirit was plainly 
intent on killing the medium, a lad of some ten or 
twelve years, and the danger of his being strangled 
or otherwise destroyed became so great, that a strict 
surveillance became necessary, and at last the adop- 
tion of measures to cast the devil out to save the 
child. 

I fully approve of the attitude of O. C. toward ha- 
dean spiritualism. Lately, called into the neighbor- 
hood by business, I went to the scene of my former 
labors as a preacher and spiritual lecturer. I saw a 
good many of my old acquaintances and hearers, 
and the first inquiry of me generally was, “ Are you 
still a Spiritualist?” In answer I found this to be 
the most effectual way of disposing of them: “I am 
& spiritualist ; but I am now satisfied there is a devil 
and evil spirits, as well as a God and good spirits; 
that we must learn to discern between the two, and 
that the true test in trying the spirits is to ascertain 
whether or not they confess Christ.” My questioners 
when thus answered rarely seemed disposed to press 
me further. I am thankful for the guidance of O. C., 
and confess Christ in me a perfect Savior. 


Faithfully yours, J. W. Towner. 


STUDENTS’ LETTERS. 


PROGRESS IN THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL--- 
THE SOCIAL EVIL IN NEW HAVEN. 
New Haven, Nov. 21, 1870. 
DEAR CIRCULAR: 

One admirable thing about the Sheffield School is, 
that it is a growing institution. This is evident 
from the fact that changes are not infrequent in the 
curriculum. For instance, Tutor Wells, finding that 
hardly any examples are given in Davies’ Analytics 
in which to apply the demonstrations, has written 
out a large number, and this year, for the first time, 
they are given out 2s part of the daily lesson upon 
which we are obliged to prepare ourselves. Tutor 
Lounsbury has this year considerately given up 
Whately’s Rhetoric, as too dry for Freshmen, and 
substituted therefor Marsh’s Lectures on the English 
Language. Any one acquainted with both books 
will appreciate the change. Then, again, Ganot’s 
Physics displaces Silliman’s, a change for the better. 
Ganot’s is a French work of 888 pages, fully 
illustrated, and containing many of the latest 
researches. It is marred, however, by numerous 
typographical errors. Prof. Lymun has introduced, 
also, a series of experimental lectures on Physics. 
Every Tuesday at 12 M., we have all the more im- 
portant and curious principles, which we have studied 
during the week, illustrated. Prof. L., it will be re- 
membered, went to Europe last year and expended 
$5,000 in physical and mechanical apparatus. The 
store-room, which he allows us to enter, is crammed 
with machines of various kinds, from little steam- 
engines up to the most delicate instruments used in 
electricity and optics. Last week he showed us 
among other things how a wave of water travels, 
and 8 wave of sound—the two being very different. 
The common illustration of a sound wave, i.e. a 
stone dropped into the middle of a still mill-pond, 
he said was a very poor one: as we live in a sphere 


of air, there can be no surface undulations, only 
waves of condensation and rarefaction. The move- 
ment was beautifully illustrated by a machine in 
which the waves of condensation were seen moving 
from one end of the instrument to the other, 
whilst the molecules themselves only vibrated for- 
ward and back a few inches. Helmholtz’s reso- 
nance globe is a machine for illustrating the fact 
that when any given note is sounded, on most musi- 
cal instruments, not that tone alone is produced, but 
a series of tones, each being of less intensity than 
the one preceding it—or, in other words, the har- 
monics of the given tone. A little hydraulic press 
has been shown us, and small steel bolts were pulled 
in two by it. Also we have had exhibited to us a 
turbine water-wheel, the Founeyron pattern. The 
Prof. repeated the statement often made, that the 
turbine is the best water-wheel made. 


—We have here in New Haven a good opportu- 
nity for observing how the social evil is treated by 
respectable young men in the world at large. The 
first fact one notices is the morbid sensitiveness with 
which the slightest, most distant allusion to sexual 
subjects is treated. For instance, the mention of the 
word “concubine,” in an account of the children of 
an English king, is called “smutty.” The drawing- 
master who spoke of a woman’s breasts is called 
“ foul-mouthed,” etc. The idea seems to be that the 
whole subject is such a cesspool of filth, such an 
abyss of abomination, that it should be buried in 
eternal darkness. On the other hand, if you happen 
to overhear a group of young men talking in the 
street, ten chances to one the conversation is about 
the women who happen to pass, or about bad 
houses. New Haven is somewhat notorious as.a 
sexually foul city. There are said to be here more 
than three hundred houses of prostitution. Some- 
thing more than advancing civilization is necessary 
to cleanse the terrible ulcer; the advance of Christ’s 
Kingdom alone can effect it. Yours, oc. A.c. 


RESPONSES. 


Champion, N. Y., Oct. 11, 1870. 

* * * * My heart is full of love to God and 
the Community. Iam interested in all your doings; 
I know I am one with you in spirit, and that sus- 
tains me and makes me contented whereI am. I 
can truly say, that I love the CrrcuLar for the truths 
it inculeates, and for the good it has done me, in 
transforming my character. I am thankful God has 
given me an ear to hear and a heart to love the truth. 
I was much interested in your dedication of the 
new wing or children’s house, especially in the re- 
marks that were made. The idea of raising good 
men and women is a good one, and onein which I 
have felt much interest. I felt at first sad when I 
heard of the death of G. W. N. I loved his writings. 

Ww. A. K. 

[Paragraphs from a private letter addressed to a 

member of the Community :] 


Busseyville, Wis:, Nov. 13, 1870. 
DEaR SisTErR A.: 


I am very thankful for the Crrcutar. I read every 
one through, then lend it to my neighbors. I like it 
so well that my husband calls me his Community 
woman, and often asks me when I am going to join 
your society. I tell him when he does. Ido say 
the Communists are,in my opinion, ahead of the 
world at large, though I do not agree with the Com- 
munity in a g many points of doctrine. As for 
scientific propagation, I think they have taken hold 
of something too large for them to carry far. I 
think it will soon seem so heavy they will be obliged 
to lay it down; yet if they onlycan carry it through, 
it will be a grand good thing for the world. When 
I look around me and see the misery and suffering 
there is, nearly all of which is caused by marriage, 
I think, “Can it be possible that marriage is a holy 
institution?” I suppose the institution is a holy 
one, but how it has been misused ! 

Ilike the Community plan of bringing up chil- 
dren, and think if all children could be brought up 
there, this world would be a better world than it is. 
I often think, “ What will this world become ina 
few more generations if things go on according to 
present prospects?” There are so many persons to 
raise children who are wholly unfitted for the task ; 
yet they keep bringing children into the world to 
grow up into men and women, all by chance as you 
might say. 

! 1 hope the time is not far distant when a 
brighter day shall dawn on this sin-cursed earth 





when there shall be one King to rule over the whole 


earth, and all nations shall serve and obey Him. 
Then shall this earth be redeemed from the curse, 
and the lion and the lamb shall lie down together. 
There will then be nothing to hurt or destroy—one 
shall not build and another inhabit, but ev one 
shall enjoy the works of his own hands, and none 
ve molest nor make him afraid. May the time 
asten. H. 


...-False happiness renders men stern and proud 
and that happiness is never communicated. True 
happiness renders them kind and sensible, and that 
happiness is always shared.— Montesquieu. 


Pencil- Markings. 


.++If we please God we shall be sure to please 
all who can appreciate beauty in character. 


....Our great glory consists not in never falling, 
but in rising every time we fall —Goldsmith. 


....lt is the truth that makes free, and only those 
who have a spirit of obedience td the truth can be 
free. 

-.-.I have no fear but that the truth will prove 
itself the stronger, sooner or later, in every grapple 
with every passion of human nature. 


....The one who in sincerity and truth sticks to 
it that he has no rights of any kind, no right even 
to life or salvation, is the one that will first come 
into rights given him by God. 


...-Habit is like the dropping of water upon a 
rock—it wears into the life, and the marks it makes 
can never be effaced without the chisel and the ham- 
mer of self-denial and self-discipline. 


...Satire is a sort of glass, wherein beholders 
generally discover every body’s face but their own, 
which is the chief reason for that kind of reception 
it meets in the world, and that so very few are offen- 
ded with it. 


MATTERS OF MENTION, 


The Indian population of this country, including 
Alaska, is estimated at 380,629. 


Rome, under the new regime, has already abol- 
ished passports and the searching of luggage ; stran- 
gers are rushing into the eternal city from all parts 
of the world. 

The new married woman’s property law in Eng- 
land has gone into effect. A woman’s earnings are 
hereafter her own; a policy of insurance is her own; 
she may sue and be sued separately ; a husband is 
not liable for his wife's ante-marriage debts. 


The professors of the University of Vienna have 
decided that women who have obtained diplomas in 
other cities will be allowed to pursue the studies of 
the University and freely visit the hospitals of 
Vienna. 


A correspondent of a leading fashion journal, in 
commenting upon the current fashions for ladies, 
says that girls of from fourteen to eighteen years of 
age should be warned against destroying their own 
hair for all the tuture, by wearing the false hair now 
in vogue. 

Fanny Fern thinks that woman’s millennium is 
coming because store-men now furnish dresses ready 
made. She says: “I am anxious the day should 
come when &@ woman with a slender purse can step 
into a store, as does a man into a tailor shop, and 
fit herself out with garments thoroughly and well 
made for the whole season, in less than half an hour, 
and then have it off her mind.” 


London and Paris have doubled their population 
since 1832; in Vienna the increase has been still 
greater; Liverpool has nearly tripled her popula- 





tion; but Berlin leaves far behind the centers just 
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mentioned, for the actual number of her inhabi- 
tants is to that of 1882 as31-5istoone. In 1832 
Berlin was eighth on the list of European cities 
whose population is subjected to a regular census ; 
to-day it is the third—Ze Magasin Francais. 


Several beds of very good bituminous coal have 
been found in Illinois. The seams do not show 
themselves on the surface, but lie at different depths, 
generally from 500 to 800 feet, in layers nearly par- 
allel with the surface. The mining is carried on by 
means of shafts sunk in the English style. The 
beds cover nearly two-thirds of the surface of the 
State, and already the supply exceeds the home 
consumption. 

Prof. Agassiz thinks that the valley of the Ama- 
zon was once subjected to the action of glaciers 
coming down the eastern slope of the Andes. He 
bases his opinion on the existence of large deposits 
of unstratified clay and gravel which closely resem- 
ble the northern glacial “ drift.” Other eminent 
geologists dissent from this view and regard the 
drift as of marine origin. Much interest is attached 
to the question in consequence of its bearing upon 
the general problem of the causes of geological gla- 
ciation. 


AN ENGLISH ANTIDOTE FOR STRIKES. 

A. J. Mundella, Member of Parliament for Shef- 
field, in a lecture recently delivered in the Cooper 
Union of New York city, thus described the plan 
which he and others in England had devised for 
harmonizing the interests of employers and work- 
men: 


Without any plan to guide us, we agreed to 
institute a Council, to be called the Board of Arbi- 
tration and Conciliation of the Midland Counties. 
It was arranged that the manufacturers should elect 
seven of their number, and that the Trades Unions 
should choose an equal number, who should form 
the Council; the meetings of the Council to be held 
at stated periods, to discuss all questions affecting 
the rate of wages and the hours of labor. A com- 
mission, consisting of two of the employers and 
two of the workmen, was appointed to inquire in- 
to, if possible to arrange, all questions in dispute be- 
fore they were presented to the Board. This sub- 
stantially has been the practice for the past ten years. 
And although there has often been much discussion, 
and at times considerable difference of opinion pre- 
vailing among us, we have contrived, by exhibiting 
a courtesy and conciliation, to prevent any strike 
from that time to the present. The workmen, tn- 
stead of suffering from periodical strikes, have never 
lost a day’s wages from that time to this; and the 
employers have been enabled to accept and execute 
commissions without fear of hindrance or arbitrary 
interference. 


Our example was gradually followed by others 
until there is scarcely a Trades Union in England 
which is not at this moment advocating the adoption 
of the system. The Amalgamated Carpenters and 
Joiners have from 20 to 30 Boards in their trade, 
and in some districts the various branches of the 
building trades have formed courts of their own. 


NEWS ITEMS. 





THe census shows an increase of the colored 
population in the Southern States as compared with 
1860. 


821,332 Bibles and Testaments have been distribu- 


ted in the German armies since the beginning of 
the present war. 


Hon. W. H. Szwarp has been honored with an 
interview by the Mikado of Japan. 


TWELVE young Japanese students have arrived at 
San Francisco, accompanied by a United States Con- 
sul from Japan. 


ANOTHER Woman’s Rights Convention has been 
held at Cleveland, Ohio. 


A cITIzEN of Michigan has invented an iron rail- 
way tie which he thinks will be a practical substi- 
tute for the wooden ones now in use, 


Tue XN. Y. Tribune says that “ half a dozen news- 
papers, liberal in politics, and more or less free- 
thinking in religion, have been started in Rome, 
and are circulated daily in the Vatican.” 





Tue Magdala, a steamer of 550 tons, has arrived 
at New York in ninety-six days from Shanghai, by 
the Suez Canal. She brought a cargo of tea, and is 
said to be the first of a regular line to run by that 
route. 

WE learn from one of the officers of the Globe 
Woolen Mills Company, Utica, N. Y., that they have 
four hundred hands in their employ, and are mak- 
ing from fifteen to sixteen hundred yards per day of 
heavy woolen goods ; or from two thousand to twen- 
ty-five hundred yards of light goods. 

DEsPATCHES have been sent into Paris by pigeon 
express. They are photographed on paper. One 
despatch of twelve centimetres (about five inches) 
square, contained 226 telegrams from all parts of 
France and foreign countries. 

Tue treaty between the North German Con- 
federation and the States of Baden and Hesse has 
been signed. A treaty has also been arranged with 
Wurtemburg and Bavaria. The North German Par- 
liament has just been opened in Berlin. 

A sERIous obstacle to providing convenient ac- 
commodations for the Italian Government at Rome, 
is the vast amount of property owned by the numer- 
ous religious associations. 

THE manifesto of Russia concerning the neutrality 
of the Black Sea is the subject of active negotiation 
by the European Governments. It produces much 
excitement, more particularly in England, where it 
may possibly lead to a change of Ministry, several 
of the present Ministry being opposed to war. 
Whether it will lead to that result is yet quite un- 
certain. 

Gen. D’AURELLES DE PALADINES has been ap- 
pointed commander of all the French armies outside 
of Paris. He is actively concentrating them, and 
making other preparations for an attempt to relieve 
Paris by making an attack on the Prussian lines 
around it. The Prussians are also concentrating 
their forces around the city. The special correspon- 
dent of the Tribune says, that “ the failure of pro- 
visions has already commenced in Paris, and the peo- 
ple are dining on cats, rats and guinea-pigs.” 


Answers to Correspondents. 


To B. L., Fallassburgh, Mich—We have placed 
your name on our subscription-list. Wecan send 
you the back numbers of the present volume, but 
in case you conclude to have us do so, please send 
us at least enough to prepay the postage on them— 
25 cts. 


To I. L. G., Syracuse.—We can not at present 
give you employment. We will send the CrrcuLaR 
to the “Club” regularly after receiving a request 
for it from its Secretary. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


M. A.5S., Prescott, Mass., $1.00; A. D. G., Knox- 
boro, N, Y., 50 cts.; J. M. B., Boston, Mass., 90 cts.; 
C. A.B., my 4 Cal., $1.00; E. B., East Portland 
Oregon, $1.00; W. E. W., Boston, Mass., $2.00. 


TyvYPH FOR SALE! 


— present number of the CrrcuLar is printed 

on four kinds of type: the “ Announcements” 
of the last column in Nonpareil; all other articles 
following the editorial column, including the pres- 
ent notice, as well as some which precede it, in 
Brevier; “Fruit Culture at Oneida” and “Home 
Communications,” in Long Primer; “ Pure Life free 
from Habit” and “ Bible Magnetism,” in Small Pica. 
The Brevier (800 lbs.), the Long Primer (200 lbs.), 
and the Small Pica (180 Ibs.), we offer for sale at the 


low price of twenty-five cents per lb., and in quan- 
tities to suit the purchasers. The type is only par- 
tially worn, as pfintefs will at once observe. The 
Brevier and Long Primer fonts include combination 
types, but will be sold without the combinations if 
preferred. Address" Publishers of the CracuLaR, 
Oneida, N. ¥.” 





ainouncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres, Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Circv.ar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
35. Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, Number otf 
members, 40. Land,22S acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Brstz Commou- 
wism or CompLex Mararace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applicatious for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1, The parent Community at 
Oneida is full, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8, The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion. They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching Mouse 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oncida Community. 





SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Waiinerorp Community), WALLINGFORD, Conn, 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

Wa uincrorp Community, Wallingford Conn, 


PUBLICATIONS, 

Sarvation From Sin, THe Exp or CurisTiaN Fair; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History or American Sociatisms. By John Humphrey Noyes, 
678 pp. 8vo J, B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00. To subscribers of the CrixcuLas 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tax Taappsr’s Guipg; & Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations. 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50, 

Maxz Continence; o7 Self-control in Sexual Intercourse, A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, , 

Back Votumes oF tie“ Crrcunar,” tnbotind, Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.76. 

The above works ate for sale at the Ciacu.ak office. 

Messrs, Tausner & Compaxy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or American Soctaisus, and the 
Trarpen’s Guipg for sale. They will receive subscriptions fot 
bur other publications, 








